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SUMMARY 

Farmers  intend  to  plant  a  little  smaller  acreage  to  crops  for 
1960  harvest  than  in  1959  ,  This  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  on  the  basis  of  reports  from  growers  in  early 
March  about  their  intentions  to  plant  a  number  of  leading  crops. 
Feed  grain  acreage  is  expected  to  be  a  little  smaller:  corn  and 
sorghum  plantings  will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year  but  barley 
and  oats  will  be  down  about  4  and  5  percent,  respectively.  In- 
tended acreage  of  soybeans  is  up  6  percent  from  last  year  and 
nearly  as  high  as  the  1958  record.  Total  food  grain  acreage  is 
expected  to  be  a  little  less;  winter  wheat  and  rice  plantings  are 
about  the  same  as  in  1959  but  spring  wheat  plantings  may  be  down 
nearly  5  percent. 

Average  prices  of  major  farm  commodities  on  central  markets 
have  advanced  since  mid-February.  Severe  weather  over  much 
of  the  country  has  reduced  marketings  and  firmed  prices,  partic- 
ularly for  the  meat  animals . 

(Conpinued  on  page  3) 
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ECONOMIC  FACTORS  AJFEX^TING  AGRICUIITURE 


:      Unit  or 

1959 

I960 

■  base 
period 

\  Year  \ 

I'VJ  V  • 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Industrial  production,  seasonally  adj .  1/ 

191^7-1^9=100 

:  159 

155 

156 

165 

168 

167 

All  manufactures 

do. 

:  158 

153 

151^ 

164 

168 

167 

Durable  goods 

:  do. 

:  165 

160 

156 

174 

181 

17q 

Nondurable  goods 

I  do. 

:  155 

J-P  ( 

158 

159 

158 

Mini nff 

do* 

12s 

126 

125 

tp8 

utilities 

:  do. 

:  268 

259 

270 

277 

280 

283 

Construction: 

Total  outlays,  seasonally  adjusted  2j 

.    Mil.  dol. 

.  5^313 

^609 

i4-,221 

4,331 

4,535 

4,635 

Public  const2aiction 

Mil.  dol. 

:  15,970 

1,512 

1,136 

1,187 

1,287 

1,323 

Private  residential 

Mil.  dol. 

.  22,377 

1,760 

1,841 

1,855 

Housing  stsirts 

Thousands 

1.^77 

l,iK53 

1,210 

1  ^^0 

-L.  ^  CJlSJ 

X,  XJ-P 

Manufacturers '  sales  and  inventories :  2j 

Total  sales,  seasonally  adjusted 

Mil.  dol. 

■  29,755 

28,U8l 

28, 972 

30,751 

30,787 

Durable  goods 

Mil.  dol. 

1^+,  522 

13,870 

13,i^79 

14,975 

15,352 

Unfilled  orders-sales  ratio  5/ 

.  3.25 

3.32 

3.57 

3.21 

^.09 

Inventory-sales  ratxo  bj 

•  1.73 

1.7S 

1  78 

1.70 

1.73 

Durable  goods  ; 

2.03 

2.05 

2.18 

2 .00 

Eiaployment  and  wages  :  7/ 

Total  civilian  employment 

Millions 

65.6 

62.7 

65.6 

65.7 

64.0 

64.5 

Nona^ricultural 

do. 

59.7 

58.0 

60 .0 

60.9 

59.4 

59.9 

Unemp  lo  yme  nt 

do. 

3.8 

3.7 

3.6 

4.1 

Workweek,  in  manufacturing 

Hours 

iK).3 

ijO.O 

39.9 

k).3 

39.9 

Hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing 

Dollars 

2.22 

2.20 

2.23 

2.27 

2.29 

2.28 

Income  and  spending: 

Personal  income  payments  2j  3/ 

Bil.  dol. 

380.2 

371.0 

387.0 

392.1 

392.8 

393.0 

Consumer  credit  outstanding  l/ 

Mil.  dol. 

52,OU6 

M+,71+8 

50,379 

52,0U6 

51,356 

Autcanobile 

Mil.  dbl. 

16,590 

1^,339 

16,669 

16,590 

16, 568 

Total  retail  sales,  seasonally  adj.  2/ 

Mil.  dol. 

17,930 

■1 7  eye 

X  I  ,  OH^ 

17,465 

18, 142 

18,056 

Durable  goods 

Mil.  dol. 

5,869 

5,682 

^  ^?8 

'^  80=1 

Inventory-sales  ratio  6/  ; 

1.36 

1.37 

1.36 

1.39 

1.35 

Prices : 

Wholesale  prices,  all  conmodities  hj 

19U7_U9=100 

120 

120 

119 

119 

119 

119 

Ccmmodities  other  than  farm  and  food  : 

do.  ; 

128 

128 

128 

129 

129 

129 

Farm  products  : 

do.  : 

89 

91 

85 

86 

86 

87 

Foods  processed  ; 

do. 

107 

108 

105 

105 

106 

106 

Consumer  price  index,  a-l  1  items  hj  \ 

19i4.7_i+9=100 

125 

12^4- 

126 

126 

125 

Food  ; 

do. 

118 

118 

118 

118 

118 

Prices  received  by  farmers  8/ 

1910-lU=100 

PliD 

2I+3 

230 

O-i. 

00 

Crops  : 

do. 

221 

218 

216 

217 

219 

219 

Livestock  and  products 

do.  ; 

255 

265 

2i^3 

238 

242 

244 

Prices  paid,  interest,  taxes  and  wage  : 

1  on  n  1  b  1  nn 

290 

297 

297 

297 

299 

299 

Family  living  items 

do. 

289 

288 

291 

291 

290 

289 

Production  items  ; 

do. 

266 

267 

264 

264 

265 

266 

Parity  ratio  ^  : 

80 

82 

77 

77 

77 

78 

Farm  income  and  marketings:  8/ 

Volume  of  farm  marketings  : 

19i^7-U9=ioo 

127 

103 

175 

160 

151 

100 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  : 

Mil.  dol. 

32,777 

2.221 

3,65U 

3,224 

2,717 

2,100 

AimuaU.  data  for  most  of  these  items  for  the  years  I929  and  1939-58  appear  on  page  35  of  the  April  1959 
issue  of  The  Demand  and  Price  Situation. 


1/  Federal  Reserve  Board.    2/  U.  S.  Department  of  Ccomerce.    3/  Seasonally  adjusted  annual  rates. 
k/ U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Lahor  Statistics.    5/  Unfilled  orders  for  durahles  divided  by 
monthly  deliveries.    6/  Inventories,  hook  value,  end  of  month,  divided  by  sales.    7/  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
8/  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
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Continued  from  cover  page  - 

Prices  received  by  farmers  rose  about  1  percent  in  each  of  the  first 
2  months  of  I96O  from  the  1959  lo"^       December  but  in  mid-February  vere  still 
h  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Most  of  the  recovery  was  in  livestock  prod- 
ucts, particularly  meat  animals.    Farm  cost  rates  in  mid-February  remained  at 
the  January  record  high,  and  nearly  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    The  in- 
crease in  prices  received  together  with  an  unchanged  parity  index  in  February 
resulted  in  an  increase  of  1  point  in  the  parity  ratio  over  the  77  recorded  in 
each  of  the  3  preceding  months.    The  parity  ratio  was  5  percent  below  February 
of  last  year. 

Cash  receipts  to  farmers  amounted  to  $^.8  billion  in  the  first  2  months 
of  this  year,  nearly  7  percent  less  than  during  January-February  1959*  The 
reduction  mainly  reflects  lower  average  prices;  aggregate  marketings  were  down 
only  slightly.    Receipts  from  sales  of  livestock  and  products  were  about  5  per- 
cent less  than  a  year  earlier.    Marketings  were  larger  but  lower  prices, 
particularly  for  hogs,  beef  cattle,  and  eggs  were  more  than  offsetting.  Crop 
receipts  were  9  percent  below  the  first  2  months  of  last  year;  sharply  smaller 
marketings  of  wheat  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline. 

Demands  from  the  business  sector  of  the  economy  for  inventory  accumula- 
tion, plant  construction,  and  new  equipment  appear  to  be  the  strongest  factors 
in  the  current  business  situation.  The  book  value  of  business  inventories  has 
increased  by  $2  billion  since  the  low  point  reached  last  November  following  the 
steel  strike.  Expenditures  by  business  firms  for  new  plant  and  equipment  this 
year  are  expected  to  rise  Ik  percent  above  last  year's  level. 
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The  Government's  annual  survey  of  business  firms'  capital  spending  plans 
reveals  that  companies  in  the  aggregate  intend  to  invest  about  $37  "billion  in 
nev  plant  and  equipment  in  i960,  $4^  "billion  higher  than  last  year  and  about 
equal  to  the  1957  record.    All  major  industry  groups  plan  to  spend  more  on 
capital  investment  than  last  year,  with  spending  by  manufacturing  firms  up  about 
a  fourth.    The  survey  also  indicates  that  this  form  of  investment,  aside  from 
seasonal  influences,  will  rise  gradually  over  the  year  with  outlays  in  the 
second  half  of  I96O  greater  than  in  the  first  half. 

Personal  income  payments  rose  to  a  record  annual  rate  of  $393  billion 
in  February,  6  percent  higher  than  February  1959*    Consumer  spending  continues 
steady;  retail  sales  in  February,  aside  from  seasonal  changes,  were  about  the 
same  as  in  January.    Consumer  credit  outsteinding  increased  nearly  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars  during  February  to  a  level  of  $51*4  billion,  $6.3  billion  higher 
than  a  year  earlier.    Employment  rose  by  half  a  million  last  month  and  the 
seasonally  adjusted  unemployment  rate  fell  from  5*2  to  4.8  percent. 

Commodity  Highlights 

Prices  of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  fluctuate  near  or  a  little  below 
current  levels  during  the  next  several  months  but  will  remain  below  last 
spring's  prices.    Hog  prices  may  show  some  seasonal  decline  during  early 
spring  but  are  likely  to  climb  above  a  year  earlier  by  summer.    Lamb  prices 
should  hold  above  last  year's  prices  most  of  this  spring. 

Pi*ices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  and  butterfat  in  mid-February  aver- 
aged about  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    V/holesale  prices  for  dairy  products 
have  remained  stable  since  the  downward  adjustment  in  butter  and  fluid  cream  in 
December  1959- 

Soybean  exports  in  1959"60  are  likely  to  set  a  new  record  of  about 
125  million  bushels  compared  with  110  million  last  year.    Soybean  crushings 
are  expected  to  total  around  400  million  bushels,  leaving  a  carryover  of  soy- 
beans on  October  1,  I96O  of  around  kO  million  bushels,  down  sharply  from  the 
record  carryover  of  62  million  bushels  a  year  earlier  but  well  above  any  other 
year. 

•The  index  of  aversige  prices  received  by  farmers  for  feed  grains  in  mid- 
February  was  only  1  percent  higher  than  in  November,  and  3  percent  below  a  year 
earlier.    Ilirough  the  first  half  of  I96O  feed  prices  probably  will  continue  be- 
low year  earlier  levels. 

Total  utilization  of  citrus  firuits  by  March  1  of  the  1959-60  season  was 
moderately  heavier  than  in  195^-59  •    As  of  mid-44arch,  remaining  supplies  of 
oranges  were  about  as  large  as  a  year  earlier  and  those  of  grapefruit  and 
lemons  were  somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  earlier. 

March  intentions  reports  indicate  that  vegetable  growers  intend  to  plant 
2  percent  more  cabbage  for  early  summer  harvest  than  in  1959^  smd  7  percent 
more  watermelons .    They  also  are  planning  8  percent  more  acreage  of  early  sum- 
mer onions  but  1  percent  less  acreage  for  late  summer. 
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Carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  i960  is  expected 
to  decline  to  about  8.1  mil  lion  bales  from  the  8.9  million  of  August  1,  1959* 
Exports  during  the  current  season  are  expected  to  be  about  6.5  million  bales 
compared  with  2.8  million  bales  a  year  earlier. 

Total  domestic  shorn  and  pulled  wool  production  in  1959  was  139  million 
pounds,  clean  basis,  7  percent  more  than  in  195^^  an<i  the  highest  since  19^7* 
The  i960  shorn  wool  production  probably  will  be  at  least  k  percent  more  than 
in  1959. 

PROSPECTIVE  CROP  ACREAGE  IN  I96O 

Growers  intend  to  plant  about  a  million  acres  less  this  year  than  last 
according  to  an  annual  survey  released  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  on  March  18. 
Farmers'  planting  intentions  for  the  16  major  crops  comprising  the  survey  indi- 
cates that  271  million  acres  will  be  seeded,  or  1.2  million  acres  less  than  in 
1959-    If  allowances  are  made  for  those  crops  not  included  in  the  survey  it  is 
expected  that  total  acreage  of  crops  planted  or  grown  will  be  about  337  million 
acres— a  little  less  than  a  million  acres  below  a  year  ago. 

One  of  the  most  significant  changes  from  1959  levels  occurs  in  the  feed 
grains,  with  barley  and  oats  declining  h  and  5  percent,  respectively.  Although 
barley  is  a  fourth  larger  than  the  10-year  average,  oats  acreage  would  be  the 
smallest  on  record  and  20  percent  below  the  19^9-58  average.    If  yields  approxi- 
mate the  1955-59  average,  total  oats  production  could  decline  by  as  much  as 
5  percent  from  last  year.    Com  and  all  sorghums  acreage  will  likely  remain 
at  around  last  year's  level  of  86  million  and  20  million  acres  respectively, 
but  the  combined  total  will  be  about  7  percent  above  the  19^9-58  average. 


Table  1 .  —  Planted  acreage  of  selected  crops ,  1949  -  58 ,  1959  ,  and  planting 

intentions  1960 


Commodity 

[  Average 
■       1949  -  58 

;  1959 

[     Intentions  1960  [ 

1960  intentions  as 
a  percentage 
of  1959 

Millions 

Millions 

Millions 

Percent 

Feed  grains: 

Corn 

:  80.7 

85.5 

85.8 

100.3 

Oats 

:  43.5 

36.1 

34.3 

94,8 

Barley 

13,2 

17.0 

16.4 

96.4 

Grain  sorghums  ; 

18.3 

19.9 

19.8 

99.6 

Hay  1/  : 

74.2 

69.4 

69.1 

99.5 

Wheat 

:  67.9 

58.0 

57.2 

98.6 

Rice 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

100.2 

Tobacco  1/ 

:  1.5 

1.2 

1.2 

100.2 

Flaxseed 

:  4.9 

3.5 

3.5 

99.6 

Soybeans 

:  18.1 

23.2 

24.7 

106.4 

Peanuts 

2.1 

1.7 

1.6 

97.6 

Potatoes 

:  1.5 

1.4 

1.4 

101.5 

1/  Acreage  harvested. 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service . 
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Seeded  acreage  of  all  spring  wheat  in  i960  will  be  down  to  I3  million 
acres  or  5  percent  less  than  last  year  and  more  than  a  fourth  below  average.  If 
yields  per  acre  equal  the  1955-59  average,  an  all  spring  wheat  crop  of  230  mil- 
lion bushels  could  be  produced.  This,  combined  with  the  December  1959  forecast 
for  a  winter  wheat  crop  of  926  million  bushels,  would  add  to  28  million  bushels 
more  than  the  all  wheat  crop  of  1,128  million  bushels  produced  in  1959 • 

llie  expected  soybean  acreage  in  I96O  of  almost  25  million  acres — a  near 
record«-^will  be  36  percent  above  the  10  year  average  and  6  percent  higher  than 
in  1959-    Other  major  crops  planted  this  spring  show  little  change  from  last 
year's  level. 

GEIMAL  ECONOMIC  ACTIVIIY 

Continuing  low  levels  of  manufacturing  and  trade  inventories  relative  to 
sales,  a  pick  up  in  construction  activity,  and  the  results  of  a  Government  sur- 
vey pointing  to  a  14  percent  increase  in  plant  and  equipment  spending  this  year 
over  1959^  are  the  latest  data  pointing  to  a  continuing  strong  business  situa- 
tion.   Consumer  income  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  $200  million  in  February,  6  per 
cent  above  February  last  year.    Retail  sales  remain  stable.    On  the  negative 
side,  manufecturers '  new  orders  dropped  by  a  billion  dollars  last  month  and  new 
auto  sales  so  far  this  year  have  not  been  up  to  industry  expectations. 

Auto  Sales  Higher  Than  A  Year  Ago 

Automobile  sales  so  far  this  year  have  been  substantially  ahead  of  early 
1959  levels.    Purchases  of  domestic  passenger  cars  from  January  1  to  March  1 
were  13  percent  higher  than  in  the  same  x)eriod  last  year.    A  strong  spurt  in 
sales  during  the  latter  part  of  February  brought  sales  for  the  month  to  about 
^4,000,  6  percent  above  January.    Sales  were  nearly  a  fifth  above  February  1959 
and  the  highest  for  that  month  since  1956. 

Passenger  car  production  was  68^,^00  units  in  January  and  659^000  units 
in  February.    The  January  figure  was  a  record  and  the  February  figure  a  near 
record  for  this  time  of  year.    Weekly  production  figures  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers show  some  cut  back  in  production  in  recent  weeks. 

Stocks  of  Cars  Nearing  Record 

With  auto  output  at  a  high  rate  relative  to  sales,  dealers'  stocks  of 
new  cars  have  been  mounting  rapidly.    Dealers  held  956,000  units  on  March  1  and 
more  than  a  million  by  March  10  compared  with  575^000  new  cars  at  the  end  of 
December,  800,000  at  the  end  of  Januaiy  and  the  previous  record  of  965^000  last 
July.    If  the  traditional  pattern  is  repeated  this  year,  auto  sales  will  begin 
to  pick  up  toward  the  end  of  March  and  continue  to  rise  until  early  summer,  and 
stocks  will  be  reduced.    Normally,  production  of  cars  is  lov/er  in  the  April- 
Jxme  quarter  than  during  January-March. 

Strong  Demand  to  Build  Inventories 

The  need  to  rebuild  inventories  depleted  during  the  steel  strike  con- 
tinues to  be  a  basic  force  in  the  up^^ard  momentum  of  economic  activity  though 
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the  push  from  this  source  may  soon  diminish.    Total  inventories  (held  "by  manu- 
facturers, wholesalers,  and  retailers),  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  factors, 
rose  "by  $1.0  billion  during  January,  thus  topping  for  the  first  time  the  pre- 
strike  peak  of  $89-9  billion  reached  last  July.    By  the  end  of  November  the 
seasonally  adjusted  value  of  all  stocks  had  dropped  $l-f  billion  below  the  July 
level.     Inventories  then  rose  $1.0  billion  in  December  and  another  billion  in 
January . 

It  is  unlikely  that  this  high  rate  of  accumulation  will  be  maintained  in 
coming  months .    All  of  the  increase  in  retail  stocks  since  November  has  been 
among  the  durable  goods  industries,  nondurable  goods  stocks  have  been  unchanged. 


Table  2. --Book 

value  of  business 

inventories , 

seasonally  adjusted 

1959 

Item  ; 

January  ' 

November 

•  December 

January  1960 

Bil.  dol . 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Bil.  dol. 

Manufacturing,  total 

49.5 

51.6 

52.4 

53.2 

Durable 

28.1 

29.3 

30.1 

30.6 

Nondurable 

21.4 

22.3 

22.3 

22.6 

Wholesale ,  total 

:  11.9 

12.6 

12.6 

12.7 

Durable 

:  6.3 

6.5 

6.6 

6.6 

Nondurable 

:  5.6 

6.1 

6.1 

6.2 

Retail,  total 

:  24.2 

24.2 

24.3 

24.5 

Durable 

:  11.0 

11.0 

11.0 

11.3 

Nondurable 

:  13.2 

13.2 

13.3 

13.2 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce . 

Most  of  the  increase  in  the  retail  durables  inventories  has  consisted  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  scheduled  reductions  in  production  as  well  as  rising  sales  will 
combine  to  reduce  these.    At  the  manufacturing  level,  also,  most  of  the  inven- 
tory gains  have  been  among  the  durables.    The  book  value  of  durable  manu- 
facturers' inventories  increased  by  nearly  $1-3  billion  from  the  end  of 
November  to  the  end  of  January,    liiis  increase  largely  reflects  replenishment 
of  steel  items.    Figures  on  the  backlog  of  unfilled  orders  at  the  nation's 
steel  mills  indicate  that  rebuilding  of  steel  stocks  is  not  completed  but 
demand  from  this  source  can  be  expected  to  taper  off.    Steel  mills  were 
operating  at  a  rate  of  96  percent  of  capacity  in  mid-January.    Since  then, 
the  operating  rate  has  been  declining  slightly;  the  schediiled  operating  rate 
for  the  third  week  of  March  was  9I  percent  of  capacity. 

Capital  Speading 
^  in  ISEO 

Capital  expenditures  by  U.  S    industry  on  plant  and  equipment  during  I96O 
are  expected  to  about  equal  the  record  $37  billion  reached  in  1957,  according  to 
the  survey  conducted  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  Department 
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of  Commerce  in  January  and  February.     Expenditures  are  projected  at  an  annual 
rate  of  $36.1  billion  during  the  first  half  of  1960^  rising  to  a  rate  of  $37»9 
billion  in  the  second  half.     This  compared  with  total  expenditures  of  $32.6  bil- 
lion in  1959'    The  rising  trend  of  these  expenditures  is  expected  to  contri- 
bute substantially  to  the  anticipated  rise  in  economic  activity  and  especially 
to  the  output  and  sales  of  the  metal^  machinery  and  construction  industries. 
Two  indicators  for  capital  expenditures  clearly  reflect  the  trend:     The  McGraw- 
Hill  index  of  new  orders  for  nonelectrical  machinery  in  January  was  10  percent 
above  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  while  new  contracts  for  industrial  construc- 
tion were  30  percent  higher.     Continuation  of  the  current  upward  trend  in 
expenditures  is  also  indicated  by  the  sustained  rise  in  capital  appropriations. 
The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board-Newsweek  survey  of  the  1,000  largest 
manufacturing  firms  showed  that  new  appropriations  for  capital  goods  in  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1959  "were  kO  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

All  major  industries  are  planning  to  spend  more  in  I96O  than  in  1959 
according  to  the  Coramerce-SEC  survey.     Capital  expenditures  by  manufacturing 
corporations  are  expected  to  rise  by  one-fourth,  and  v/ill  account  for  about 
ho  percent  of  total  outlays.     For  durable  goods,  the  overall  gain  will  average 
33  percent.     Steel  producers,  will  offset  strike-induced  postponements  by  a 
gain  of  more  than  two-thirds  over  last  year;  expenditures  in  the  automobile 
group  will  rise  60  percent  and  in  electrical  machinery  by  ^0  percent.  The 
more  moderate  increase  in  the  nondurable  group  will  be  highlighted  by  a  33  per- 
cent rise  in  expenditures  by  the  chemical  industry.     The  Conference  Board- 
Newsweek  survey  indicates  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  anticipated  expenditures 
by  manufacturers  during  I96O  will  go  for  equipment  and  modernization.     In  part 
this  is  due  to  the  large  increase  to  plant  capacity  during  the  previous  upsurge 
in  capital  expenditures  and  the  existence  of  excess  capacity  in  many  basic 
industries .     In  nonmanufacturing  industries  planned  increases  in  outlays  are 
more  modest  and  range  from  2  percent  in  mining  to  10  percent  for  railroads. 

Aggregate  expenditures  on  plant  and  equipm.ent  during  the  period  19^6-1959 
totaled  $370  billion.     There  have  been  three  periods  of  rapid  expansion  in 
capital  spending  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.     The  first  lasted  nearly  three 
years  and  reached  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of  -$28.8  billion  in  the 
first  qaarter  of  1953 ♦     The  next  sustained  rise  lasted  10  quarters,  with  the 
peak  of  $37'0  billion  comixig  in  the  third  quarter  of  1957-     The  current  rise 
began  in  the  third  quarter  of  1958.    A  slow-down  in  the  rate  of  outlays  in  the 
latter  part  of  1959  "was  associated  with  effects  of  the  steel  strike:  Primary 
metals  producers  reduced  their  expenditures;  gas  utility  and  x^etroleum  companies 
v/ere  affected  by  a  shortage  of  steel  mill  products;  railroads  revised  their 
spending  plans  as  profits  declined.     Total  expenditures  in  1959  by  metal 
products  industries,  rails,  and  mining  companies  were  lowest  in  comparison  with 
the  peali  year  1957^  construction  materials  and  most  nondurables  had  nearly 
recovered  and  airlines  and  commercial  enterprises  showed  adveinces . 

The  12  percent  decline  in  the  dollar  value  of  expenditures  on  plant  and 
equipment  between  1957  aj^d.  1959  reflected  an  even  greater  decline  in  volume. 
Between  mid-1957  and.  mid-1959  "the  Er^gineering  News  Record  index  of  constriaction 
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Table  3. — Expenditures  on  plant  and  equipment  1956-59  and  estimated  196O 


Item 

1  o^A 

1959 

y 

•  i960 

;  i/ 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

Bil. 

dol . 

dol . 

ClOx . 

CLOl  . 

CLOX  . 

iiiXpencLi  uures  lox  p±ano 

0 

equipment  jj 

^7.0 
J  1  ♦  ^ 

■^0.  S 

^7  0 

I'iCLliU.  J.  Cll—  oU-X  J-iig 

IS  .0 

16 . 0 

11.4 

12.1 

15  1 

Durable  goods 

7  6 

8.0 

5.8 

7  7 

Nondurable  goods 

:  7.3 

7.9 

6.0 

6.3 

7.5 

Mining 

:  1.2 

1.2 

1.0 

1.0 

Railroad 

:  1.2 

l,k 

.8 

.9 

1.0 

Transportation  other 

than  rail 

:  1.7 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

2.1 

Public  utilities 

:  4.9 

6.2 

6.1 

5.7 

6.1 

Commercial  and  other 

:  11.0 

lOA 

9.8 

10.9 

11.7 

!/■  Partly  estimated. 

2/  Based  on  anticipated  expenditures  r.eported  by  business  in  late  January 
and  early  February. 

Excludes  expenditures  by  agricultural  business,  non -business  outlays  as 
well  as  business  outlays  charged  to  current  expense. 


Department  of  Commerce  and  Security  and  Exchange  Commission. 

costs  rose  11  percent,  while  the  BLS  wholesale  price  index  for  general  purpose 
machinery  rose         percent.    The  leveling  in  the  rate  of  growth  of  our  indus- 
trial plant  has  been  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  greater  relative  efficiency 
of  the  new  installations.     Farthermore,  most  of  the  advance  anticipated  for 
i960  is  expected  to  reflect  an  increase  in  physical  volume. 

Funds  for  Expansion 
Ample 

Despite  the  relatively  tight  money  m.arket  and  lower  proceeds  from  cor- 
porate offerings  in  1959^  most  industries  anticipate  little  difficulty  in 
financing  the  planned  expansion.    As  in  i^ecent  years,  the  bulk  of  expenditures 
on  plant  and  equipment  during  I96O  will  be  financea  largely  from  retained 
earnings  and  depreciation  and  amortization  reserves.     These  internal  sources  of 
financing  accounted  for  about  80  percent  of  total  corx:orate  expansion  in  1959^ 
which  included  in  addition  to  the  $32.6  billion  for  fixed  assets,  a  nearly  $10 
billion  increase  in  working  capital  plus  an  investment  of  about  a  half  billion 
dollars  in  other  assets.     Corporate  profits  after  taxes  reached  a  new  high  of 
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around  $25  billion  in  1959*    Despite  record  dividend  payments,  retained 
earnings  totaled  about  $11.5  billion,  $5  billion  more  than  in  1958. 
Depreciation  allowances  have  been  rising.    They  are  being  accrued  by  manufac 
turing  corporations  alone  at  about  $10  billion  per  year  and  are  estimated  to 
have  approached  $90  billion  by  the  end  of  1959.    Corporate  liquidity  in  I959 
was  well  above  the  previous  2  years.    Holdings  of  cash  and  Government  secur- 
ities by  non-financial  corporations  on  September  30  totaled  $57  billion  and 
net  working  capital  set  a  new  record  of  $127  billion. 


Research  Expenditures  Rise 

Capital  expenditures  have  in  the  past  been  closely  associated  with 
trends  in  liquidity  and  profits,  although  often  spurred  by  the  need  to  reduce 
costs  and  more  recently  by  foreign  competition.    For  industries  undergoing 
rapid  technological  change,  however,  they  are  a  direct  outgrowth  of  previous 
expenditures  on  research  and  new  product  development.    Much  of  this  work  is 
performed  by  industry,  but  financed  by  the  Federal  Government.    Total  research 
and  development  expenditures  by  business  firms,  nonprofit  institutions  and  the 
Government  rose  from  $5.2  billion  in  1953-5^  to  $12.1+  hillion  in  1959-60 
according  to  recent  estimates  by  the  National  Science  Foundation.    Based  on 
the  President's  budget.  Federal  expenditures  for  research  and  development  are 
expected  to  rise  from  $6.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1959^  to  $7.9  billion  in 
i960  and  $8.i+  billion  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  196I. 


Unempl oyme nt 

Drops  b;^  200,000 

The  number  of  jobs  increased  by  500,000  in  February  to  6^4-. 5  million,  a 
record  for  the  month  and  1^  million  above  February  1959.    There  is  normally 
only  a  fractional  seasonal  increase  in  employment  from  January  to  February. 
The  increase  was  entirely  in  nonagri cultural  employment.    Farm  employment 
remained  unchanged  at  the  winter  low  of  k,6  million. 

The  civilian  labor  force  usually  increases  at  this  time  of  year  but  the 
rise  this  February  was  somewhat  more  than  the  normal  seasonal  amount.  Never- 
theless, the  expansion  in  employment  was  substantially  greater  than  the 
influx  into  the  labor  market  so  that  there  was  a  significant  drop  in  the 
number  of  unemployed.    Unemployment  normally  increases  in  February  but  this 
year  the  jobless  total  dropped  by  nearly  220,000.    As  a  result  the  seasonally 
adjusted  unemployment  rate  fell  to  k,Q  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force 
from  5.2  percent  in  January.    The  unemployment  rate  is  still  higher  than 
before  the  1957-58  recession  but,  except  for  one  month  in  the  spring  of  1959, 
this  is  the  only  time  that  the  rate  has  dropped  below  5  percent. 
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Manufacturers  *  Nev  Orders 
Drop;  Unfilled  Order 
Backlog  Also  Dovn 

Manufacturers*  new  orders  slipped  by  $1.0  billion  during  January,  after 
adjustment  for  seasonal  changes,  to  a  level  of  $29.7  billion  compared  with 
$28,5  billion  in  January  1959*    Durable  and  nondurable  goods  shared  about 
equally  in  the  decline.  Among  the  durables,  a  sharp  increase  in  orders  placed 
with  motor  vehicle  producers  were  more  than  offset  by  a  drop  in  orders  for 
other  durables. 

The  decline  in  manufacturers*  new  orders,  as  the  volume  of  shipments 
remained  at  the  December  level  of  $30.8  billion,  cut  into  the  backlog  of 
unfilled  orders.    These  declined  $600  million  during  January  to  $50.9  billion, 
the  lowest  level  since  last  August, 


Table    .- -Manufacturers »  new  orders,  sales  and  unfilled 
orders,  seasonally  adjusted 


1959 

•  i960 

Item  ] 

:      Jan.  ; 

Nov. 

J      Dec.  ; 

;  Jan. 

Billion 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

Billion 
dollars 

Manufacturers*  new  orders 

:  28.5 

29.2 

30.7 

29.7 

Manufacturers •  sales  : 

\  28.1 

29.0 

30.8 

30.8 

Manufacturers*  unfilled  ; 
orders  l/  : 

51.5 

51.5 

50.9 

1/  Not  adjusted. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Industrial  Output 
Eases 

Industrial  production  eased  in  February  according  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  seasonally  adjusted  index  of  industrial  production  which  dropped 
1  point  to  167  (I9if7-i4-9=100)  but  was  about  8  percent  above  a  year  ago.  Between 
January  and  Februaiy  lower  production  of  automobiles,  appliances  and  other 
consumer  goods  were  mainly  responsible  for  the  decline.    Production  of  nondur- 
able goods  was  also  off  a  little  in  February  but  5  percent  above  February  1959* 
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Constraction  Pickup 
In  Early  19^0 

Activity  in  the  construction  industry  presented  an  encouraging  picture 
in  the  first  two  months  of  I96O.    The  value  of  new  construction  put  in  place 
rose  5  percent  in  January  and  2  percent  in  February  to  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  $55.6  billion.    The  total  value  for  the  two  months  was 
1  percent  above  January- February  1959 • 

Residential  construction,  seasonally  adjusted,  rose  nearly  1  percent  in 
December  and  5  percent  in  January,  after  declining  each  month  from  May  to 
November  1959.    Preliminary  data  indicate  another  1  percent  rise  during 
February.    However,  new  housing  starts  which  tend  to  lead  residential  construc- 
tion outlays,  slipped  to  an  annual  rate  of  1.1  million  units  in  February  after 
having  held  at  about  1.2  million  units  a  month  since  last  fall.     In  addition  to 
the  rate  of  new  housing  starts,  applications  for  FHA  commitments  and  requests 
for  VA  appraisals  give  some  indication  of  future  home  building  activity. 
About  three  times  as  many  new  homes  are  started  under  the  FHA  program  as  under 
the  VA  program.    Applications  for  FHA  commitments  have  been  following  a  roughly 
seasonal  pattern  since  early  last  fall  while  VA  appraisal  requests  have  been 
declining  since  early  summer.  Mortgage  money  appears  to  be  continuing  tight, 
wl.fch  yields  on  FHA  mortgages  in  secondary  markets  well  above  I958  levels. 

Consumer  Demand 
Steady 

Personal  income  payments  rose  another  $200  million  in  February  to  reach 
an  annual  rate  of  $393  billion,  adjusted  for  seasonal,  changes.    This  was 
6  percent  above  a  year  earlier.    Consumer  income  is  now  running  at  a  rate  of 
$13  billion  above  the  strike -affected  low  of  $380  billion  last  August. 

Consumers  are  supplementing  their  spendable  funds  by  steadily  increasing 
their  installment  indebtedness.    The  volume  of  installment  credit  outstanding 
stood  at  $39*^  billion  at  the  end  of  January,  a  $5.3  billion  rise  over  the 
past  year.    New  installment  credit  extended  in  January  exceeded  repayments  by 
close  to  $ifOO  million,  after  seasonal  adjustment.    This  largely  reflected  the 
recovery  in  auto  sales  from  the  low  December  level.    Total  consumer  credit, 
including  noninstalment  credit  (mostly  charge  accounts  and  single -payment  loans) 
amounted  to  $51 billion,  up  $6.3  billion  from  the  end  of  January  last  year. 

Consumer  spending  has  been  rising  at  a  slower  pace  than  consumer  income 
since  last  summer.    Sales  by  retail  stores  in  February,  after  adjustment  for 
seasonal  factors  and  differences  in  the  number  of  trading  days,  remained  at  the 
January  level  of  about  $l8.1  billion.    This  was  nearly  3  percent  above  sales 
last  February.    Food  store  sales  were  up  5  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Sales 
of  nondurable  goods  totaled  $12  billion  in  February,  virtually  the  same  as  in 
each  month  since  last  spring.     Sales  in  durable  goods  stores  amounted  to  $6  bil- 
lion in  February,  up  fractionally  from  January  and  a  little  more  than  2  percent- 
from  February  a  year  ago. 
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Table  5« — Consumer  income,  sales  and  credit,  seasonally  adjusted 


:     1959  : 

i960  ' 

Percentage 
change  Feb . 
i960  from 
Feb.  1959 

Item  ; 

:    Unit  : 

.  Feb.  : 

Dec .  : 

Jan.  : 

Feb.  : 

Personal  incom^e  : 
payments  l/ 

:Bil. 

dol. 

•  371.0 

392.1 

392.8 

393.0 

6 

Retail  sales  : 
Durables 

TNTon  Hn      1^1  (^'Q  • 

Food  stores  : 

:Mil. 
:Mil. 
:Mil. 
.Mil. 

dol. 
dol. 
dol. 
dol. 

:  5,869 
: 11, 706 
:  4,274 

1  7  4fts 

5,328 
12,157 
4,363 

5,895 
12,247 

4,411 

6,004 
12,052 
n.a. 

3 
2 

2/4 

Consumer  credit  : 
outstanding 

Instalment  credit 

:Bil. 
.Bil. 

dol.: 
dol.' 

\  44.7 
:  34.0 

52.0 
39.5 

51.4 
39.^ 

n.a. 
n.a. 

2/14 

2/16 

1/  Annual  rate. 

2/  January  1959  to  January  I960, 
n.a.  Not  available. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 


Consumer  Prices 
Remain  Stable 

The  Department  of  Labor's  Consumer  Price  Index  in  January  slipped  off 
0.1  percent  for  the  second  successive  month.    At  125.4  (1947-49=100),  the 
index  yas  I.3  percent  above  January  1959.    The  major  changes  during  January 
vere  declines  in  food  prices  (particularly  eggs  and  most  meats),  a  seasonal 
drop  in  new  car  prices  and  a  somevhat  greater  than  seasonal  decline  in  prices 
of  women's  clothing.    These  decreases  were  partly  offset  by  gains  in  most  of 
the  services  associated  with  housing- -utilities,   fuel,  rent,  and  property  taxes. 

Food  prices  declined  for  the  fourth  consecutive  month  in  January.  They 
have  been  below  year-earlier  levels  since  February  1959,  chiefly  reflecting 
lower  meat  prices  resulting  from  heavier  marketings  of  meat  animals. 

Somewhat  later  data  on  retail  price  movements  are  provided  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  family  living 
items.    This  index  declined  fractionally  from  mid-January  to  mid-February. 
Most  commodity  groups  averaged  slightly  lower.    Clothing  was  the  only  group 
registering  a  significant  increase.    Food  prices  declined  moderately,  led  by 
dairy  products  and  eggs. 
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Prices  Advance  At  Farm  Level 

The  index  of  prices  received  "by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  advanced 
nearly  1  percent  over  the  month  ended  February  15  to  233  (1910-1^=100) •  Most 
of  the  increase  was  accounted  for  "by  higher  prices  for  all  of  the  meat  animals 
and  most  of  the  fruits.    Lover  prices  vere  registered  for  dairy  products, 
cotton,  most  vegetables,  eggs  and  turkeys. 

Average  prices  of  major  farm  commodities  on  central  markets  have  con- 
tinued to  advance  since  mid-February.    Severe  weather  over  much  of  the  country 
has  reduced  marketings  and  firmed  prices,  particularly  for  the  livestock 
products.    Prices  of  hogs  at  Chicago  in  the  third  week  of  March  averaged 
17  percent  above  the  second  week  of  February.    Slaughter  steer  prices  at 
Chicago  were  up  k  percent  for  the  same  period  and  prices  of  cows  up  Ik  per- 
cent. Midwestern  egg  prices  at  New  York  rose  kQ  percent  while  North  Georgia 
broilers  averaged  unchanged.    Crop  changes  were  mixed.    Wheat  prices  at  Kansas 
City  rose  2^  percent  from  mid-Februaiy  to  mid-March.    Oat  prices  at  Minneapolis 
were  up  about  1  percent  while  soybeans  at  Chicago  were  down  fractionally  and 
rye  at  Minneapolis  down  3  percent. 

The  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  (including  interest,  taxes  and  farm 
wage  rates)  was  unchanged  over  the  month  at  299  so  that  the  parity  ratio  rose 
1  point  from  the  20-year  low  of  77  recorded  in  each  of  the  3  preceding  months. 

AGRICULIURAL  EXPORTS 

Commercial  exports  of  all  commodities  from  the  United  States  during  the 
first  7  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  totaled  $9«Q  billion,  $5^3  million  or 
6  percent  more  than  during  the  comparable  period  ending  January  1959*  Nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  increase  was  in  agricultural  commodities,  though  nonagricul- 
tural  cocmiodities  sta^rted  their  anticipated  rise  about  mid-December.  Because 
shipments  of  military  supplies  under  grant  aid  have  declined  substantially,  the 
rise  in  total  U.  S.  merchandise  exports  has  been  limited  to  about  2  percent. 

Agricultural  exports  totaled  $2.6  billion  during  the  7  months  ending 
January  196O.  This  was  $333  million  or  15  percent  more  than  a  year  earlier. 
Cotton  exports,  which  set  a  new  postwar  record  in  January,  accounted  for  2/5  of 
the  value  increase.    In  terms  of  volume,  agricultural  exports  were  about  22  per- 
cent above  the  previous  fiscal  year.    In  addition  to  cotton,  substantial  in- 
creases in  export  voliJime  took  place  in  vegetable  oilseeds  and  oil,  cattle, 
livestock  products,  prepared  feeds,  fresh  fmits  and  dry  beans  and  peas.  In 
fact  exports  of  cattle,  poultry  meat,  cotton,  oilcake  and  meal,  dried  fruit  and 
cottonseed  oil  are  already  above  totals  for  the  entire  1958-59  fiscal  year. 
Exports  of  wheat  and  tobacco  were  slightly  below  a  year  earlier  both  in  quan- 
tity and  value.    Dairy  products,  also  were  down  slightly,  reflecting  smaller 
donations . 

Canada  and  other  Western  Hemisphere  countries  were  the  best  markets  for 
live  cattle,  beef,  fruits  and  vegetables;  Western  Europe  for  tobacco,  fats  and 
oils,  feed  grains,  prepared  feeds,  variety  and  poultry  meats;  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  for  soybeans  and  cotton;  India  and  Japan  for  wheat.    About  half  the 
total  exports  of  wheat,  rice,  and  vegetable  oils  represented  sales  for  foreign 
currencies  under  Title  I  of  P,L.  hS:>^    Tital  I  exports  through  January  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  totaled  $400  million. 
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Table  6.--U.  S.  Agricultural  Exports,  July  1959-Jaiiuary  I96O, 
and  change  from  July  195^-January  1959 


Item 


Unit 


Quan- 
tity 


Value 


Cliange  from  July  1958- 
 Jdiiuary  1959  


Quan- 
tity 


Value 


Unit 
value 


Cotton 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured 

Wheat  and  flour 
Rice,  milled  basis 

Feed  grains  _l/ 
Prepared  feeds  2/ 

Soybeans 
Soybean  oil 
Cottonseed  oil 
Lard 

Tall-ov 

Beef,  veal  and  pork  ^ 
Poultry  meat,  fresh  or  frozen 
Hides  and  skins 

Nonfat  dry  milk 
Other  dairy 

Fresh  citrus 
Fresh  apples  and  pears 
Raisins  and  prunes 
Dry  beans  and  peas 
Other  fruits,  vegeta^bles 
and  preparations 

Total  above 

Other  agricultural 
Total  agricultural 
Non -agricultural  ^ 

Total  commercial  exports  5/ 

Total  U.  S.  exports 


R.ba. 
Lb. 

Bu. 
Cwt . 

S .  "ton 
S .  ton 

Bu. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 

Lb. 

Lb. 
Lb. 
Pc. 

Lb. 


Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb. 
Lb . 


Mil. 

3.1 

336 

10.3 

7.9 
.8 

83 
5^1 

351 
399 
892 

62 
80 
4/4.6 

308 


442 
194 
110 

413 


Mil. 
dol. 

400 
253 


424 

68 

351 
50 

188 
60) 

46) 

37 

65 

20 
22 
37 

32 
48 

29 

17 

22 

27 
145 

2,341 
244 

2,585 
7,184 
9,769 
10,429 


Pet. 

65 
-3 

-1 

13 

9 

110 

34 

49 

70 
39 

31 

91 
-8 

-13 


23 
70 
30 

71 


Pet. 


54 


-3 

-3 

5 
96 

31 

39 

19 
19 

10 
64 
26 

-22 
-6 

9 

64 

15 
52 

4 

14 
25 
15 
3 
6 
2 


Pet. 

-T 

1 

-2 

-25 

-4 
-7 

-2 

-14 

5 

-30 

-15 

-16 
-14 
37 

-9 


■12 

-3 

-12 
-11 


iJ  Barley  and  malt,  corn  and  meal,  oats  and  meal,  sorghum  grains .     2J  Soy- 
bean, cottonseed  and  linseed  cal^e  and  meal;  corn  feeds,  poultry  feeds.     3/  All 
forms.     Excludes,  sausage,  bologna  and  other  variety  meats  and  edible  offal. 
4/  Excludes  hides  and  skins  reported  in  value  only.     5/  Excludes  shipments 
under  military  grant  aid. 
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Export  prices  of  agricultural  products  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
have  averaged  below  a  year  earlier.    For  most  major  export  commodities  the 
decline  was  less  than  10  percent.    However,  lard  prices  were  down  30  percent, 
rice  25  percent,  tallow,  meats,  oranges  and  soybean  oil  around  15  percent.  To 
a  large  extent,  the  decline  in  the  unit  value  of  exports  reflected  lower 
domestic  market  prices,  and  in  the  case  of  cotton  also  the  higher  export  pay- 
ment rate.    In  addition,  during  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year  the  use  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  made  possible  savings  in  transport  charges  and  hence, 
lower  export  values  for  grains,  soybeans  and  livestock  products.    Bulk  handling 
of  lard  in  tankers  from  Seaway  ports  is  credited  with  substantially  lowering 
the  cost  of  U.  S.  lard  to  European  buyers.    During  recent  months  some  export 
prices  have  firmed,  notably  for  cotton  and  feeds.    Average  unit  export  values 
in  January  were  above  a  year  earlier  for  cotton,  oats,  oilcake  and  meal, 
oranges,  dry  beems,  hides  and  certain  dairy  products.    For  most  grains,  live- 
stock products  and  fats  and  oils  however,  unit  export  values  continued  to 
decline . 

FARM  INCOME 

Cash  receipts  from  marketings  of  farm  products  amounted  to  ^)h.Q  billion 
in  the  first  2  months  of  I96O.    This  was  nearly  7  percent  less  than  during 
January  and  February  of  1959^         mainly  to  lower  prices.    Marketings,  in  the 
aggregate,  were  down  only  slightly.    Receipts  from  livestock  atnd  products 
totaled  $2.7  billion,  about  5  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    Receipts  for 
meat  animals  dropped,  as  lower  prices  for  beef  cattle  and  hogs  more  than  offset 
larger  marketings.    Prices  of  calves  were  also  below  early  1959*    Lower  prices 
for  eggs  and  farm  chickens  during  January  and  February  contributed  to  lower 
receipts  for  the  poultry  group.    Dairy  receipts  for  January-February  were  above 
a  year  earlier.    Crop  receipts  of  $2.1  billion  were  9  percent  less  than  a  year 
ago  with  sharply  smaller  wheat  marketings  accounting  for  most  of  the  decline. 
However,  both  marketings  and  prices  of  sorghum  grain,  barley,  soybeans,  and 
tobacco  were  below  a  year  ago.    Larger  marketings  of  cotton  azid  higher  prices 
for  potatoes  partially  offset  these  declines. 

February  I96O  receipts  from  marketings  amounted  to  approximately  $2.1 
billion  compared  with  $2.2  billion  a  year  ago.    Prices  averaged  lower,  partic- 
ularly for  eggs,  hogs,  cattle  and  calves,  and  feed  crops.    Marketings  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  soybeans  were  substantially  below  February  1959.    Receipts  from 
livestock  and  products  were  estimated  at  $1.3  bi3J.ion  and  crop  receipts  at 
$0.8  billion. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  I/EAT 

Prices  of  meat  animals  continued  to  rise  during  the  early  weeks  of  March. 
Late  winter  prices  of  cattle,  calves  and  hogs  were  still  below  a  year  earlier, 
but  lamb  prices  were  higher.    Cattle  slaughter  in  January-March  this  year 
be  about  13  percent  larger  than  a  year  before.    Hog  slaughter  vn.ll  total  about 
8  percent  above  the  first  quarter  of  I959  though  at  times  it  has  been  below 
last  year's  rate.    During  the  next  few  months  fed  cattle  marketings  will  con- 
tinue large,  but  sales  of  hogs  and  lambs  will  decline  seasonally. 
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Prices  of  fed  cattle  are  expected  to  fluctuate  near  or  a  little  "below 
current  levels  during  the  next  several  months  and  will  he  helov  last  spring's 
prices.    January-Fehruary  receipts  of  fed  steers  and  heifers  at  12  leading 
markets  have  totaled  16  percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier — nearly  in  line  with 
January  1  marketing  intentions  in  21  States.    Shipments  of  stockers  and  feeders 
have  continued  large  but  many  of  the  cattle  now  going  on  feed  will  he  marketed 
aifter  midyear.    Relatively  stable  to  weaker  fed  cattle  prices  could  dampen  some 
of  the  usual  rise  in  prices  of  feeder  grass  cattle  this  spring.  However, 
moisture  conditions  are  favorable  over  most  of  the  country  and  warm  weather 
will  likely  bring  good  pastures  and  a  strong  demand  for  stocker  cattle. 

Hog  prices  may  show  some  seasonal  declines  during  isarly  spring  when 
marketings  of  fall  pigs  are  heaviest.    However,  any  downturn  will  be  short 
lived  and  prices  will  soon  resume  their  climb  toward  a  summertime  high.  Prices 
will  probably  rise  above  year-earlier  levels  sometime  this  spring,  and  this 
sujnmer  wiJJ.  be  significantly  higher  than  last  summer.    Hog  slaughter  this  sum- 
mer and  fall  will  come  largely  from  the  I96O  spring  pig  crop  which  farmers 
in  December  had  planned  to  cut  11  percent.    The  quarterly  Pig  Crop  Report  for 
10  States  reports  December-February  farrowings  down  I9  percent  and  plans  for 
10  percent  fewer  sows  to  farrow  in  March-May. 

Prices  of  lambs  will  doubtless  share  in  the  general  price  strength  and 
will  hold  above  last  year's  prices  most  or  all  of  this  spring.    The  number  of 
early  lambs  bom  in  the  principal  early  lamb  producing  States  is  about  2  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier.    In  general,  the  growth  and  development  of 
early  lambs  has  been  slower  than  normal.    Hence,  sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  will 
probably  continue  below  a  year  ago  during  much  of  the  spring  period. 

Supplies  of  meat  for  consumption  in  I96O  may  be  about  a  pound  less  per 
person  than  last  year's  159*6  pounds.    A  reduction  of  about  h  pounds  in  pork 
will  more  than  offset  gains  in  other  red  meats.    Retail  prices  of  beef  are 
expected  to  hold  close  to  present  levels  for  several  months,  but  pork  will 
probably  rise  significantly  during  late  spring  and  summer. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Production  of  milk  per  cow  was  restriced  somewhat  by  unseasonably  cold 
and  stormy  weather  in  late  February  and  early  March.    Ihie  increase  from  Feb- 
ruary 1  to  March  1  this  year  was  only  2  percent  compared  with  an  average  for 
recent  years  of  k  percent.    In  the  important  dairy  areas  of  the  East  and  West 
North  Central  States,  the  rate  per  cow  was  under  last  year's  level  on  March  1. 
The  daily  rate  of  milk  production  for  the  month  of  February  practically 
equalled  the  rate  of  February  1959*  However,  -with  the  extra  day  in  February  this 
year,  output  for  the  whole  month  was  up  3  percent  over  February  of  last  year. 
The  total  for  January  and  February  I96O  was  19 '5  billion  pounds  this  year, 
compared  with  19-2  a  year  earlier.    The  decline  in  number  of  milk  cows  let  up 
considerably  in  late  1959^  and  the  number  of  animals  on  farms  on  January  1  was 
less  than  1  percent  below  a  year  earlier.    Hence,  as  soon  as  the  production 
of  milk  per  cow  begins  to  show  the  usuaJ.  year  to  year  increases,  probably  with- 
in the  next  two  or  three  months,  total  milk  flow  may  go  above  that  in  the 
comparable  period  of  1959* 
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Wholesale  prices  for  dairy  products  have  remained  stable  since  mid- 
Decemher  1959,  vhen  some  items  declined,  particularly  "butter  and  fluid  cream.  In 
mid-March,  all  items  at  wholesale  were  still  a  little  above  a  year  earlier,  with 
cheese  showing  the  greatest  increase.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  and 
buttei*fat  in  mid-February  averaged  about  1  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 

Per  capita  fluid  whole  milk  consumption  has  shown  the  influence  of  iiie 
pickup  in  consumer  demand  in  the  past  year  or  so.    Likewise,  use  of  fluid  skim 
milk  items  has  shown  a  substantial  rise  in  the  past  year,  after  some  letup  in 
the  uptrend  during  1958-  Ice  cream  consumption  per  capita  gained  considerably 
in  1959  and  showed  a  further  increase  in  the  first  2  months  of  I96O.    Use  of 
butter  dropped  to  a  record  low  in  1959* 

Purchases  of  butter  by  the  CCC  have  been  significantly  larger  than  a 
year  earlier  in  the  past  7  veeks.  Although  no  cheese  purchases  have  been  made 
since  early  January,  the  milk  equivalent  of  butter  exceeds  the  milk  equivalent 
of  purchases  of  the  two  items  combined  in  the  comparable  period  of  1959*  Up  to 
March  21,  10  days  short  of  the  full  marketing  year,  the  milk  equivalent  of 
butter  and  cheese  purchased  by  CCC  was  3*0  billion  jxDunds,  compared  with 
3.2  billion  a  year  earlier.  Deliveries  of  nonfat  dry  milk  to  CCC  have  been 
about  equal  to  a  year  earlier.  Ihe  purchase  prices  for  butter,  cheese,  and  non- 
fat dry  milk  in  the  marketing  year  to  start  April  1  will  be  the  same  as  in  the 
marketing  year  now  drawing  to  a  close. 

POULTRY  AND  EGOS 

The  nation's  laying  flock,  3  percent  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  on 
March  1,  will  decline  further  from  last  year  as  I96O  progresses .    Egg  produc- 
tion, which  on  March  1  was  6  percent  below  1959>  will  remain  below  the  year 
before,  and  soon  the  supply  will  decline  seasonally.    Prices  received  by  farm- 
ers in  the  last  half  of  this  year  are  likely  to  average  noticeably  higher  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1959-  Egg  prices  rose  sharply  in  the  first  half  of  March, 
following  severe  snow  storms  over  the  Midwest,  Northeast,  and  parts  of  the 
Southeast. 

The  reduction  in  hatchings  of  egg-type  chicks  so  far  this  season  is  con- 
siderably greater  thaa  was  indicated  by  farmers'  early  February  intentions  to 
buy  9  percent  fewer  replacement  chicks  this  year  than  last.    In  the  last 
5  months  of  1959^  hatchings  fell  I9  percent  below  the  same  period  of  195^^  and 
in  January  and  February  they  were  39  and  38  percent,  respectively  below  a  year 
earlier.    Thirty-nine  percent  fewer  eggs  of  replacement- type  chickens  were  in 
incubators  March  1  than  on  the  same  date  in  1959-    Although  hatchery  output  in 
the  important  hatching  months  of  April  and  May  is  likely  to  be  down  from  last 
year  by  smaller  percentages,  the  number  of  chickens  raised  this  year  is  virtu- 
ally certain  to  be  well  below  last  season.    The  kOl  million  chickens  raised  in 
1959  were  7  percent  fewer  than  in  I958  and,  except  for  1957,  the  fewest  since 
records  were  begun  in  I909. 

Egg  production  in  the  last  half  of  this  year  may  not  be  down  fully  as 
much  as  the  laying  flock,  because  of  the  likelihood  of  further  increases  in  the 
fall  rate  of  lay  per  bird.    Nevertheless,  egg  production  is  likely  to  be  down 
eno^agh  to  raise  prices  in  the  second  half  of  I96O  above  those  in  the  same 
period  of  1959- 
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The  mid-February  price  to  fanners  of  28.9  cents  per  dozen  was  lovest 
for  the  month  since  19^2,  hut  in  early  March  prices  were  above  the  extreme 
lows  of  May-June  1959^         hy  mid-March  some  prices  were  above  the  year  before. 
Demand  for  eggs  for  storage  has  been  strong,  and  in  early  March  the  shell  and 
frozen  eggs  in  storage  exceeded  last  year  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  23  percent 
of  the  season  peak- of  storage  in  1959-    A  continued  strong  storage  demand  will 
be  necessary  to  sustain  egg  prices  through  the  spring. 

The  USDA  purchase  program  which  began  in  early  January  has  diverted, 
into  dried  egg  production  for  School  Lunches  and  other  eligible  outlets,  about 
2  percent  of  current  egg  production. 

Broiler  prices  from  December  1959  "to  early  March  I96O  were  I7  cents  per 
pound  and  higher  (mid-month  U.  S.  averages).    This  was  about  a  cent  higher  than 
the  1959  annual  average  of  I6.3  cents  (simple  average  of  monthly  prices). 
Prices  at  recent  levels  are  high  enough  to  encourage  expansion  in  production, 
but  limitations  of  credit  and  possibly  of  egg  supply  have  held  weekly  hatchings 
of  broiler  chicks  in  January  and  February  to  about  105  percent  of  last  year. 
Recent  egg  settings  suggest  that  March  hatchings  will  be  slightly  below  1959* 
Nevertheless,  monthly  marketings  will  increase  seasonally. 

Demand  in  past  years,  except  1959^  has  also  increased  seasonally,  and 
if  the  long-time  demand  pattern  prevails,  broiler  prices  to  the  summer  may 
be  fairly  steady.    During  the  spring  and  summer,  however,  hatching  egg  supply 
may  emerge  as  a  limiting  factor  upon  broiler  chick  p2X)duction,  because  of 
cutbacks  in  the  past  10  months  in  the  number  of  breeder  chicle  sold. 

Turkey  production  in  i960  is  likely  to  rise  above  the  1959  record  of 
82  million  birds  raised.    In  February,  U.  S.  average  prices  slipped  down  (to 
25.7  cents)  from  the  28-29  cent  level  of  December  and  January,  but  settings  of 
eggs  into  incubators  for  all  except  Bel tsvi lie -type  poults  were  at  a  much 
higher  rate  than  last  year.    Farmers  intended  in  January  to  grow  6  percent 
more  birds  than  last  year.    Any  substantiaJ.  increase  in  the  size  of  the  crop 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  turkey  prices  repeating  the  rise  that  occurred 
in  late  1959 . 

OILSEEDS,  FATS  AM)  OILS 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  soybeans  so  far  during  the  1959-60 
marketing  year  have  remained  firm  at  about  $2.00  per  bushel  while  soybean  oil 
prices  (crude,  Decatur)  dropped  from  8.6  cents  per  pound  in  October  1959  to 
7.5  cents  in  mid-March,  nearly  2.0  cents  below  last  year  and  the  lowest 
price  for  March  since  1941.    Soybean  meal  prices,  after  rising  from  $56.60  per 
ton  (bulk,  Decatur)  in  October  to  $61.50  in  January  i960,  slipped  to  $55  per 
ton  in  mid-March,  just  a  little  below  last  October  but  about  the  same  as  March 
1959. 

These  price  relationships  have  resulted  in  a  narrowing  of  the  price 
spread  between  farm  prices  of  soybeans  and  the  spot  vaJ.ue  of  oil  and  meal 
obtained  from  a  bushel  of  beans .    The  spread  narrowed  from  3^  cents  per  bushel 
in  October  to  20  cents  in  February.    The  average  of  26  cents  for  the  period 
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compared  with  39  cents  during  October-February  I958-59.    Nomally,  the  spread 
is  at  the  season's  peak  during  these  months  when  soybean  marketings  are  heavy 
and  bean  prices  are  seasonally  low.    As  a  result  of  narrowing  margins,  soybean 
crushings  slowed  some  in  late  February.    However,  preliminary  indications  are 
that  the  crush  in  March  will  be  up  from  February.    The  total  of  about  I70  mil- 
lion bushels  for  October-February  was  only  2  million  below  a  year  ago.  Soy- 
bean crushings  for  the  entire  I959-6O  season  probably  will  total  around  400  mil- 
lion bushels,  not  greatly  different  from  last  year. 

Heavy  supplies  of  edible  vegetable  oils  and  lard  during  the  fall  and 
winter  have  exerted  downward  pressure  on  the  general  level  of  food  fat  prices. 
Exports  of  edible  oils  during  October-January  1959-6O  were  up  I3  percent  from 
a  year  earlier,  with  cottonseed  oil  showing  a  sharp  increase  and  soybean  oil 
a  sharp  decrease.    Exports  of  edible  oils  during  February-September  I96O  are 
expected  to  continue  heavy,  as  a  pickup  in  soybean  oil  shipments  under  P.L.  ^0 
as  well  as  for  dollars  will  tend  to  offset  somewhat  lower  cotton  oil  exports. 

Soybean  exports  in  I959-6O  are  likely  to  set  another  new  record  of  about 
125  million  bushels  compared  with  110  million  the  year  before.    Based  in  part 
on  inspection  data,  exports  from  October  1,  1959  through  raid-March  I96O  totaled 
about  71  million  bushels,  I3  million  above  the  same  period  of  the  1958-59  sea- 
son.   Most  of  the  increase  is  going  to  Western  Europe  and  Japan. 

Based  on  the  above  estimates  for  crushing  and  exports,  the  carryover  of 
soybean  on  October.  1,  i960  will  be  around  kO  million  bushels,  down  sharply 
from  the  record  carryover  of  62  million  bushels  last  year  but  well  above  any 
other  year. 

Flaxseed  prices  (No.  1  spot,  Minneapolis)  rose  sharply  from  $2.97  per 
bushel  in  July  1959  "to  a  peak  of  $3.85  per  bushel  in  November,  reflecting  the 
smallest  crop  in  I5  years.    Prices  since  then  have  dropped  to  about  $3*20  per 
bushel  in  mid-March.    Contributing  to  the  sharp  decline  were  larger  than 
expected  supplies  in  Canada,  reduced  domestic  demand  for  oil  and  the  decline 
in  meal  prices . 

Last  November  over  a  third  of  the  Canadian  flaxseed  crop  was  under  snow 
and  it  was  uncertain  at  that  time  how  much  of  it  would  be  harvested  before  the 
spring.    However,  most  of  the  crop  now  has  been  harvested. 

The  prolonged  steel  strike  in  the  second  half  of  1959  adversely  affected 
the  demand  for  linseed  oil  and  factory  consiimption  of  linseed  oil  has  failed 
so  far  to  regain  the  pre-strike  level.    Furthermore,  the  sharp  rise  in  linseed 
oil  prices  last  fall  probably  encouraged  users  of  drying  oils  to  shift  to  lower 
priced  substitutes. 

Linseed  meal  prices  have  been  above  normal  in  relation  to  other  high- 
protein  feed  prices  during  the  past  year  or  so.     They  have  dropped  more 
sharply  than  the  others  in  recent  months.     The  price  reduction  inflects  some- 
what less  favorable  livestock  feeding  ratios  and  some  cutback  in  export 
demand  which  last  fall  was  boosted  by  drought  conditions  in  Western  Europe. 
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FEED 

Feed  grain  prices  have  made  less  than  their  normal  seasonal  advances 
since  last  fall.    In  mid-February  the  index  of  average  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  feed  grains  was  only  1  percent  higher  than  in  November  and  3  percent 
belov  a  year  earlier.    Prices  of  a  number  of  the  byproduct  feeds  have  declined 
in  recent  veeks .    In  the  first  half  of  March,  the  index  of  high-pixDtein  feed 
prices  averaged  10  percent  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    Big  feed  grain  supplies, 
lower  livestock  prices  and  reduced  demand  for  commercially  prepared  feeds, 
especially  poultry  feeds,  have  been  price  weakening  factors  this  winter.  Feed 
prices  probably  will  continue  generally  a  little  below  a  year  earlier  through 
the  first  half  of  I96O. 

The  price  of  corn,  and  to  some  extent  prices  of  other  feeds,  also  has 
been  influenced  by  the  large  volume  of  high  moisture  com  in  the  Com  Belt.  In 
the  first  half  of  March,  No.  2  Yellow  corn  at  Chicago  averaged  $1.16  per  bushel 
5  cents  lower  than  a  year  earlier.    No.  5  com  averaged  $1.0^^  per  bushel, 
12  cents  lower  than  a  year  ago,  reflecting  the  greater  discount  for  high 
moisture  corn  this  year.    Many  farmers  in  the  Com  Belt  will  find  it  necessary 
to  feed  or  otherwise  dispose  of  this  high  moisture  corn  to  avoid  s.>oilagej 
which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  demand  for  other  feeds  and  may  have  a  bearish 
effect  on  feed  prices  generally.    Oat  prices  continue  around  10  to  12  percent 
over  a  year  earlier,  while  barley  prices  are  a  little  lower.    Sorghum  grain 
prices  continue  at  about  the  support  level,  and  in  mid-Febmary  averaged  I3  per 
cent  lower  than  a  year  earlier. 

Farmers  placed  only  k.3  million  tons  of  1959  crop  oats,  barley  and 
sorghum  grain  under  price  support  during  the  1959-60  loan  period,  less  than 
half  of  the  11. 7  million  tons  of  these  3  grains  placed  under  support  from  the 
large  195^  crops .    On  the  other  hand,  the  37^  million  bushels  of  corn  placed 
under  price  support  through  February  was  substantially  above  the  302  million 
a  year  earlier.    Fa.rmers  have  through  May  to  place  com  under  price  support. 
Placing  corn  under  support  has  been  delayed  in  the  Western  Corn  Belt  by  the 
excessive  moisture  content. 

The  total  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  in  I96O  will  be  about  1  percent 
less  than  in  1959  if  farmers  cariy  out  their  March  1  planting  intentions. 
Nearly  86  million  acres  are  expected  to  be  planted  to  corn,  about  the  same  as 
the  1959  acreage  and  6  percent  above  the  19^9-50  average.    Fanners  plan  to 
plant  nearly  20  million  acres  to  sorghums  for  all  purposes,  nearly  equal  to 
last  year's  acreage.    A  reduction  of  5  percent  is  in  prospect  for  oats,  which 
would  bring  the  I96O  seeded  acreage  to  the  lowest  level  in  over  30  years,  and 
a  reduction  of  k  percent  is  planned  for  barley. 

WHEAT 

March  1  intentions  indicate  seedings  of  all  spring  wheat  at  12.8  mil- 
lion acres,  down  5  percent  from  the  acreage  seeded  in  1959  stiid  28  percent 
below  the  19^9-58  average.     If  growers  carry  out  their  seeding  intentions 
and  yields  per  seeded  acre  this  year  about  equal  the  1955-59  average,  an 
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all  spring  wheat  crop  of  alDOut  23O  million  "bushels  would  be  produced.  Based  on 
conditions  as  of  Decemher  1_,  1959 ^  9-  winter  wheat  crop  of  926  million  "bushels 
was  forecast  for  i960.     These  add  to  a  possible  all  wheat  production  of 
1,156  million  "bushels,  compared  with  the  1,128  million  "bushels  in  1959*  Th^ 
winter  wheat  crop  appears  to  have  wintered  well  as  a  result  of  snow  cover 
protection  against  winter  cold.    Moisture  supplies  are  ample  to  stimulate 
spring  growth  which  should  minimize  losses. 

Cash  wViiat  prices  at  terminals  on  March  22  were  2  to  7  cents  higher 
than  in  mid-Fe"bruary,  reaching  the  highest  or  very  near  the  highest  level  for 
the  marketing  year  to  date.    Compared  with  a  year  earlier,  prices  at  Minne- 
apolis were  up  about  11  cents,  while  those  at  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis  were 
up  about  7  cents;  those  at  Portland  were  up  5  cents. 

On  March  22  the  prices  at  Kansas  City,  Mnneapolis  and  St.  Louis  were 
about  a  cent  above  the  support  level  while  those  at  Portland  were  about 
5  cents  above  the  support. 

The  net  quantity  of  1959-cix)p  wheat  under  the  support  program,  without 
allowance  for  deliveries  to  CCC,  reported  through  February  29  totaled  269-5  ^-1- 
lion  bushels,  ^7-9  million  bushels  having  been  redeemed  out  of  a  totetl  of 
317-^  million  bushels  put  under  support.     This  compares  with  565-6  million 
bushels  of  the  1956  crop  under  support  on  February  28,  1959* 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  all  positions  on  January  1  totaled  1,876  million 
bushels,  the  largest  of  record  for  that  date,  2  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  January  and  57  percent  above  the  19^9-58  average.     Total  stocks 
were  two -thirds  larger  than  the  1959  crop,  continuing  to  reflect  a  large 
carryover  of  old-crop  wheat  on  July  1. 

Exports  of  wheat,  including  flour  in  terms  of  grain,  July-February 
totaled  about  292.7  million  bushels  compared  with  28O.8  million  in  the  same 
period  a  year  earlier.    This  would  indicate  that  exports  will  probably  exceed 
the  January  estimate  of  kh-0  million  bushels  and  reduce  the  carryover  below  the 
1,350  million  bushels  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  earlier  forecast  of  exports. 
Supplies  for  I959-6O  are  estimated  at  2,415  million  bushels  (July  1,  1959 
carryover  of  1,279  million,  production  of  1,128  million  and  imports  of  possibly 
8  million).    Domestic  disappearance  is  estimated  at  about  625  million  bushels. 

FRUIT 

Prices  for  apples  of  good  quality  and  condition  at  most  shipping  points 
in  the  United  States  held  fairly  steady  during  February  and  early  March.  In 
Washington,  where  remaining  supplies  were  much  smaller  than  a  year  earlier, 
prices  for  Delicious  apples  averaged  considerably  above  year-earlier  levels, and 
those  for  VJinesaps  averaged  a  little  above.    In  eastern  States,  prices  tended 
to  be  up  a  littJe.  On  March  1,  I96O,  cold-storage  holdings  of  apples  in  the 
United  States  were  about  20  percent  lighter  than  a  year  earlier.  Stocks  of  pears 
were  about  30  percent  smaller.  In  Washington  in  early  March,  shipping -point 
prices  for  D'Anjou  pears,  the  principal  remaining  variety,  continued 
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substantially  above  a  year  earlier.    Stocks  of  California  Emperor  grapes  in 
cold  storage  on  March  1  were  up  sharply  and  prices  on  terminal  auction  markets 
were  down  considerably  from  a  year  earlier. 

The  Florida  winter  crop  of  strawberries  was  estimated  as  of  March  1  to 
be  about  27  percent  larger  than  the  small  1959  crop.    Since  then  heavy  rains 
have  covered  the  Plant  City  area  and  prospects  may  have  been  reduced.  Prospec- 
tive production  of  strawberries  in  the  early  spring  States  (Louisiana,  Alabama 
and  Texas)  is  down  a  little  from  1959  as  a  result  of  reduced  acreage.  Develop- 
ment of  the  crops  in  these  four  States  this  winter  has  been  retarded  by  cold 
weather.    Heavy  movement  from  Louisiana,  the  largest  producer  of  the  early 
spring  States,  is  not  expected  before  mid-April. 

Total  utilization  of  citrus  fruits  by  mid-March  of  the  1959-60  season 
was  moderately  heavier  than  comparable  use  in  1958-59 •    This  was  m.ainly  the 
result  of  earlier  maturity  of  the  crops  than  in  the  fall  of  1958^  especially 
in  Florida.    As  of  mid-March,  remaining  supplies  of  oranges  were  about  as 
large  as  a  year  earlier  and  those  of  grapefruit  and  lemons  were  each  somewhat 
smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  Practically  all  of  the  Florida  crop  of  early  and 
midseason  oranges  had  been  used  and  movement  of  Florida  Valencias  to  fresh 
markets  was  underway.    Movement  of  Florida  Valencias  to  processors  was  light, 
awaiting  increased  maturity.    But  movement  of  grapefmit  to  both  fresh  markets 
and  processors  continued  seasonally  heavy. 

In  Florida,  shipping-point  prices  for  oranges  for  fresh  use,  after 
increasing  since  November,  declined  slightly  in  late  February  and  early  March 
as  harvest  of  the  early  and  midseason  crop  was  nearing  completion  and  harvest 
of  Valencias  was  increasing.    Prices  for  Florida  oranges  for  making  frozen 
concentrate  increased  from  December  to  mid-February,  held  fairly  steady  during 
late  February,  then  declined.    Prices  for  oranges  for  both  types  of  use  con- 
tinued somewhat  under  the  relatively  high  levels  of  a  year  earlier.    >/^ith  sales 
lighter,  prices  for  California  oranges  on  the  principal  auctions  during  Feb- 
ruary and  early  March  averaged  moderately  above  a  year  earlier.  Shipping- 


31^^'  point  prices  for  Florida  fresh  narket  grapefruit  held  fairly  steady  during 

late  February  and  early  March.    At  mid-March,  prices  for  seeded  and  white 
seedless  varieties  averaged  moderately  above  year -earlier  levels,  those  for 

is.  pink  seedless  averaged  a  little  above. 

The  pack  of  Florida  frozen  orange  concentrate  by  March  12  of  the 
1959-60  season  was  a  little  smaller  than  comparable  output  in  1958-59*  Total 
in^  movement  from  packers  was  up  about  I6  percent.    But  mainly  because  of  the  in- 

ID  creased  carryover  stocks  last  fall,  packers'  stocks  continued  considerably 

,  above  those  of  this  time  in  1959*    The  packs  of  Florida  canned  single -strength 

s,^  citrus  juices,  except  tangerine,  also  are  larger  than  a  year  ago.  Movement 

lied  has  been  up,  but  not  enough  to  offset  the  increases  in  packs  and  carryover 

i  stocks  last  fall.    So  packers'  stocks  also  are  up  substantially. 
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COMMERCIAL  VEGETABLES 


For  Fresh  Market 

Production  of  vinter  season  vegetables  was  estimated  in  early  March  at 
32.1  million  hundredweight,  about  6  percent  larger  than  last  winter  and  k  per- 
cent above  the  19^9^58  average.    Among  the  important  crops,  production  of 
cabbage  axid  carrots  was  substantially  larger  than  a  year  ago,  and  lettuce  mod- 
erately   larger.    Largely  because  of  reduced  acreage,  production  of  both  celery 
and  spinach  was  materially  smallei   this  winter  than  last.     Freezes  again  hit 
important  producing  areas  in  Florida  resulting  in  heavy  losses  of  tender  vege- 
tables.   Output  of  snap  beans,  sweet  corn,  green  peppers  and  tomatoes  was  sub- 
stantially below  that  of  both  last  year  and  average. 

Production  estimates  are  currently  available  for  only  a  small  number  of 
early  spring  crops.     Indicated  production  of  early  spring  onions  is  up  sharply 
from  both  a  year  ago  and  average,  and  production  of  cauliflower  is  up  slightly 
from  1959*    Sut  prospective  output  of  lettuce  is  down  I7  percent  from  a  year 
ago  and  the  smallest  since  1955*     Output  of  broccoli  is  expected  to  be  about 
a  tenth  smaller  than  a  year  earlier  and  asparagus  slightly  smaller.  Estimates 
of  production  are  not  yet  available  for  early  spring  C8.bbage  and  tomatoes; 
however,  average  yields  on  the  reported  acreage  of  these  crops  would  result  in 
substantially  lees  tonnage  of  both  cabbage  and  tomatoes  than  a  year  earlier. 

Among  late  spring  crops,  indicated  acreage  of  cabbage  is  up  3  percent, 
watermelons  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier,  asparag^as  down  slightly,  and 
onions  down  6  percent. 

March  planting  intentions  repoits  indicate  2  percent  more  cabbage  for 
early  sijmmer  harvest  thaji  in  19'^9y  and.  7  percent  more  wateriTielons .  Growers 
also  plan  3  percent  more  acreage  of  early  summer  onions  but  1  percent  less 
acreage  for  late  summer. 

For  Commercial  Processing 

Supplies  of  canned  vegetables  are  somewhat  smaller  than  a  year  ago. 
r4arkets  for  many  items  have  firmed  or  advanced  in  recent  weeks,  and  f.o.b. 
prices  of  most  items  average  a  little  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Except  for 
sauerkraut,  which  is  in  a  tight  position,  other  important  items  are  in  ade^ 
qiiate  supply.     Stocks  of  frozen  vegetables  are  slightly  smaller  than  a  year 
ago,  but  9  percent  above  the  recent  5-year  average. 

Earl^'-  reports  indicate  5  percent  more  tonnage  of  winter  and  spring 
spinach  for  processing  this  year  than  last.    March  1  intentions  reports  indi- 
cate that  processors  plan  to  plant  5  percent  more  acreage  of  green  peas  for 
processing  than  in  1959^  and  about  1  percent  less  acreage  of  tomatoes. 
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Storage  stocks  of  fall  crop  potatoes  on  March  1  amounted  to  56  million 
hundredweight,  about  9  percent  less  than  on  March  1,  1959^  "but  moderately  above 
the  lO-y-s.ar  average.    Estimated  production  for  winter  harvest  of  3*0  million 
hundredveight  is  substantially  smaller  than  either  last  year  or  average. 

Indicated  acreage  of  potatoes  for  early  spring  harvest  is  about  a  tenth 
larger  than  last  year,  and  January  reports  indicated  that  growers  planned  to 
plant  about  6  percent  more  acreage  to  late  spring  potatoes.    However,  the  early 
spring  crop  in  Florida  suffered  some  cold  damage  as  in  1959^  and  yields  again 
are  likely  to  be  relatively  low.     In  the  Southeast,  adverse  weather  in  late 
Febmary  -  early  March  interrupted  planting  and  development  of  the  late  spring 
crop.    During  the  next  4  to  6  weeks  prices  are  expected  to  continue  well  above 
the  low  levels  of  a  year  earlier. 

Intentions  reports  indicate  that  farmers  plan  to  plant  a  slightly  larger 
acreage  of  potatoes  for  early  summer  than  in  1959>  and  also  slightly  more 
acreage  for  late  summer  and  fall  combined. 

Indications  are  that  remaining  supplies  of  sweetpotatoes  are  materially 
larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago.    Unloads  data  indicate  a  dull  demand,  and 
prices  continue  well  below  those  of  a  year  ago.    The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
on  February  26,  announced  a  sweetpotato  purchase  program  to  assist  growers  in 
marketing  their  abundant  supplies.    Pujrchases  will  be  made  in  New  Jersey  and 
North  Carolina,  and  will  be  distributed  to  nonprofit  school  lunch  programs 
and  other  eligible  outlets. 

Growers  report  intentions  to  plant  about  I6  percent  less  acreage  of 
sweetpotatoes  than  in  1959* 

DRY  BEANS  AND  PEAS 

Demand  for  dry  beans  remains  strong.    The  principal  classes  of  white 
beans  generally  are  selling  below  those  of  a  year  ago,  but  above  support 
levels.    Tight  supplies  of  the  principal  colored  classes  continue  to  move  at 
relatively  high  prices.    Mid-February  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all 
classes  of  dry  beans  averaged  $7*^3  per  hundredweight  compared  with  $6.86  a  year 
ago.    The  Department  of  Agriculture  on  February  19  announced  a  national  average 
support  price  of  $5.35  per  hundredweight  for  1960-crop  dry  edible  beans.  This 
is  the  same  dollars -and-cents  level  which  was  in  effect  for  the  1959  crop. 
March  intentions  reports  indicate  that  growers  plan  to  plant  about  1  percent 
less  acreage  of  dry  beans  this  year  than  last.    Should  yields  be  near  the 
1955-59  average,  such  an  acreage  would  produce  a  5  percent  smaller  crop  than 
in  1959. 

Remaining  supplies  of  dry  peas  are  materially  larger  than  the  tight 
supplies  of  a  year  ago,  and  prices  to  growers  continue  much  below  the  rela- 
tively high  level  of  a  year  earlier.    According  to  early  March  reports^ 
farmers  plan  to  plant  about  the  same  acreage  of  dry  peas  this  year  as  last. 
Should  yields  be  near  the  1955-59  average,  production  on  the  intended  acreage 
would  be  17  percent  below  the  large  crops  of  1959* 
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COTTON 

The  carryover  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  on  August  1,  I96O  is  expect- 
ed to  be  about  8.1  million  bales,  roughly  0.8  million  bales  lower  than  that  of  a 
year  earlier.    The  decrease  is  being  caused  by  a  substantial  gain  in  exports  as 
well  as  some  increase  in  domestic  mill  consumption.    Total  disappearance  in  the 
1959_6o  marketing  year  is  estimated  at  approximately  15-5  million  bales,  an 
increase  of  about  ^+.0  million  from  I958-59.    The  1959  crop  was  3.I  million  bales 
larger  than  the  I958  crop  and  the  total  supply  for  1959-6O  is  up  3.3  million 
bales. 

Exports  during  the  current  season  are  expected  to  be  about  6.5  million 
bales,  compared  vath  2.8  million  bales  a  year  earlier.    The  increase  is  being 
caused  by  larger  foreign  free  world  consumption,  lov/er  cotton  prices  in  im- 
porting markets,  a  small  decline  in  foreign  free  world  production,  and  an 
increase  in  foreign  free  world  stocks. 

On  March  I6  it  was  announced  that  the  payment -in -kind  initial  rate  under 
the  export  program  for  the  I96O-61  marketing  year  will  be  6  cents  per  pound. 
This  compares  with  the  8 -cent  per  pound  rate  during  the  current  season  and  a 
i960  Choice  B  loan  rate  for  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton  at  average  location  which 
is  1.52  cents  per  pound  below  the  rate  for  the  1959  crop.    The  loan  differen- 
tials for  other  qualities  of  cotton  have  not  been  announced. 

The  monthly  average  daily  rates  of  mill  consumption  in  the  United  States 
so  far  during  the  current  season,  after  adjustment  for  seasonal  variation,  in- 
dicate total  consumption  for  1959-60  of  about  9  million  bales.    This  compares 
with  8.7  million  bales  a  year  earlier.    A  further  decline  in  the  seasonally 
adjusted  ratio  of  stocks  to  unfilled  orders  for  cotton  broadwoven  goods  indi- 
cates that  domestic  mill  consumption  will  be  well  maintained  through  the  remain- 
der of  the  1959-60  marketing  year.    Another  favorable  factor  is  the  increase  in 
the  average  value  of  the  fabric  made  from  a  pound  of  cotton  (20  constructions) 
to  the  highest  level  since  records  began  in  August  195^^  when  the  series  began. 
The  price  of  the  cotton  used  in  manufacturing  the  fabrics  declined  slightly  and 
the  mill  margin  increased  to  a  record  high. 

Per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  in  1959  was  2^.5  pounds,  10.4  percent 
above  1958.    This  compares  with  an  increase  of  I6.5  percent  in  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  majmiade  fiber.    On  a  cotton  eq\iivalent  basis,  per  capita  manmade 
fiber  consumption  increased  17«3  percent. 

The  average  l^i-  spot  market  price  for  Middling  1-inch  cotton  has  increased 
some  since  November  and  on  March  18  was  32.03  cents  per  pound.    The  average  for 
February  196O  was  32.01  cents  per  pound  which  compares  with  the  low  monthly 
average  for  the  season  in  November  of  31. 6I  cents  and  with  34.28  cents  per 
pound  in  February  1959 . 

CCC  annoimced  on  March  1  that  carrying  charges  for  resale  of  Choice  A 
cotton  from  the  I96O  crop  would  be  .20  cent  per  pound  per  month  from  November 
i960  through  July  I961  compared  with  .I5  for  the  same  months  a  year  earlier. 
In  October  I96O  the  carrying  charges  will  be  .10  cent  per  pound.    CCC  also 
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announced  that  the  resale  price  for  the  1959         earlier  crop  cotton  would  be 
a  minimum  of  115  percent  of  the  Choice  B  loan  rate  for  the  I96O  crop,  plus 
carrying  charges.    Choice  A  cotton  from  the  I96O  crop  sold  by  local  sales 
agents  will  have  a  minimum  resale  rate  of  110  percent  of  the  Choice  B  loan 
rate,  plus  carrying  charges.    The  New  Orleans  commoditv  office  will  sell  I96O 
Choice  A  cotton  for  the  higher  of  110  percent  of  the  Choice  B  loan  rate  or  the 
market  price  as  determined  by  GCC,  plus  carrying  charges.    The  Choice  B  loan 
rate  for  the  I96O  crop  for  Middling  7/8-inch  cotton  at  average  location  has 
been  set  at  23. I8  cents  per  pound.    This  compares  with  2^.70  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1959  crop. 

Growers  with  initial  allotments  of  3-0  million  acres  of  cotton  were 
signed  up  under  the  Choice  B  program  for  the  I96O  crop.    The  increase  added 
1.2  million  acres  and  brought  the  Choice  B  allotments  up  to  k,2  million  acres, 
compared  with  approximately  3*6  million  acres  under  the  Choice  B  program  for 
the  1959  crop.    Acreage  added  to  the  initial  1959  allotments  by  the  Choice  B 
program  amounted  to  1,018,000  acres.    Total  acreage  allotments  which  can  be 
planted  to  upland  cotton  in  I96O,  including  the  Choice  B  sign-up,  now  amount 
to  17*5  million  acres  compared  with  17*3  million  acres  under  the  1959  allot- 
ment program. 

Imports  of  cotton  fabric  in  the  United  States  in  1959  were  about  70  per- 
cent larger  than  those  of  1958  and  approximately  30  percent  above  the  previous 
record  of  1956.     Imports  in  1959  totaled  about  2^.9  million  square  yards.  At 
the  same  time,  exports  of  cotton  fabric  declined  to  about  ^77 '1  million  square 
yeards,  the  smallest  since  19^2  but  still  well  above  the  193^-3^^  average  of 
approximately  217  million  square  yards. 

WOOL 

World  trade  in  raw  wool  and  wool  products  increased  substantially  in  1959 
in  contrast  to  the  severe  declines  in  I958.    Although  most  prices  in  world  mar- 
kets eased  in  February,  they  have  been  relatively  firm  since  early  last  fall  as 
a  result  of  the  good  demand  for  the  world  record  clip.    A  few  minor  adjustments 
in  price  levels  have  occurred  as  demand  and  supplies  varied.    'With  production 
and  consumption  nearly  in  baJLance  the  outlook  for  the  next  few  months  is  for 
continued  good  demand  at  about  current  prices. 

Activity  on  the  Boston  market  the  last  several  weeks  has  been  slow  with 
only  a  small  number  of  sales  each  week  at  relatively  stable  prices.  Prices 
eased  2  to  5  percent  in  February  because  of  the  continued  inactive,  dull  mar- 
ket and  declines  in  world  prices.    Domestic  demand  since  the  first  of  the  year 
has  been  relatively  stronger  for  quarter-blood  wools.    Activity  has  been  mostly 
on  pulled  wools. 

The  average  price  received  by  growers  for  shorn  wool  in  the  open  market 
for  the  1959-60  marketing  year  will  be  about  I5  percent  higher  than  the  36.^ 
cents  per  pound  received  for  the  I958-59  season.    The  10 -month  average  price 
received  by  growers  for  April  1959  throiigh  January  I96O  was  ^2.8  cents  per 
pound.    The  February  I96O  midmonth  price  was  h2.Q  cents  per  pound,  compared 
with  U2.5  cents  in  January  I96O.    Prices  received  by  growers  in  the  next  few 
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months  can  be  expected  to  fluctuate  at  about  the  Janimry-February  level  due  to 
anticipated  good  demand  for  wool  products,  low  domestic  apparel  wool  stocks, 
and  competitive  prices  of  other  fibers. 

The  number  of  stock  sheep  and  lambs  on  farms  and  ranches  on  January  1, 
i960  was  29.5  million  head,  3  percent  more  than  a  year  before  and  the  highest 
since  19k8.    The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  on  feed  January  1,  I96O  was  k.l 
million  head,  7  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  all  sheep  and 
lambs  totaled  33.6  million  head,  2  percent  more  than  a  year  before. 

The  total  domestic  shorn  and  pulled  wool  production  in  I959  was  29I.7 
million  pounds,  grease  basis,  or  139-0  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  7  percent 
more  than  I958  and  the  highest  since  I9U7.    The  I96O  shorn  wool  production  will 
probably  be  at  least  h  percent  more  than  1959  based  on  the  increase  in  stock 
sheep  niimbers  in  the  West  where  average  fleece  weights  are  heavier. 

Domestic  raw  wool  consumption  in  1959  totaled  ^+31.1  million  pounds, 
scoured  basis.    The  1959  mill  use  of  apparel  wool  totaled  266.7  million  pounds, 
23  percent  above  19 58.    Even  though  consumption  of  apparel  wools  declined  in  the 
latter  part  of  19 59^  "the  outlook  is  for  continued  strong  mill  use  during  the 
early  months  of  I96O.    Mil  consumption  of  carpet  wools  during  1959  totaled 
16k. h  million  pounds,  38  percent  more  than  1958  and  the  highest  since  1950. 
The  outlook  is  for  continued  good  demand  during  at  least  the  first  part  of  I96O. 

The  worsted  system's  proportionate  share  of  apparel  wool  consumption 
increased  from  50.3  percent  in  195^  to  53-3  percent  in  1959^  "the  highest  since 
1953  •    Production  of  woolen  and  worsted  woven  goods  during  1959  ^a-s  up  1^ 
percent  from  the  year  before.    Production  of  tops,  yams,  and  shipments  of 
woven  carpets  and  rugs  were  also  all  up  substantially  in  1959*         "the  aggre- 
gate of  769*8  million  pounds  of  all  fibers  consumed  on  the  woolen  and  worsted 
systems  during  1959^  "the  share  of  raw  wool  increased  from  52  percent  in  195^ 
to  56  percent  in  1959. 

The  improvement  in  world  trade  during  1959  was  most  marked  in  the  early 
stages  of  processing  and  less  in  the  finishing  stages.    In  the  leaiding  manu- 
facturing countries,  top  production  was  up  16,  yam  output  ih  percent  and  woven 
fabric  production  10  percent  in  comparison  with  I958.    Exports  of  raw  wool, 
tops,  yam,  and  cloth  increased  significantly  in  1959 .    The  rates  of  increase 
in  world  trade  slowed  in  the  latter  part  of  1959.    However,  activity  in  all 
segments  of  the  wool  industry  should  be  good  in  I96O  as  world  demand  will 
continue  relatively  strong. 

World  wool  production  in  I959  (including  the  I959-6O  season  in  the  South- 
em  Hemisphere)  is  currently  estimated  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  a 
record  5^ 5^5  million  pounds,  grease  basis,  k  percent  more  than  I958.  The 
Commonwealth  Economic  Committee  estimates  world  wool  consumption  in  1959  at 
3,180  million  pounds,  clean  basis,  12  percent  more  than  I958  and  8  percent 
above  the  previous  high  in  1957-    Consumption  in  the  10  chief  consuming  coun- 
tries increased  I7  percent  in  I959  compared  with  I958.    Fourth  quarter  data 
indicate  that  the  peak  in  the  present  rise  may  have  been  reached  and  that  world 
consumption  will  probably  not  increase  to  any  great  extent  in  I96O. 
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TOBACCO 

Marketings  of  1959  crop  tobacco  except  for  the  Maryland  and  Puerto  Rican 
crops  have  been  completed.    The  Puerto  Rican  crop,  planted  late  in  the  year, 
is  harvested  and  sold  in  the  first  half  of  the  following  year.    The  auctions 
for  1959  Maryland  crop  are  scheduled  to  open  on  April  26  and  to  close  by  mid- 
^         July.    Sales  are  also  made  on  the  Baltimore  hogshead  market.    Government  price 
support  will  not  be  available  for  the  1959  Maryland  crop  because  a  marketing 
-'^li  quota  was  not  in  effect  on  this  crop.    However,  marketing  quotas  will  be  in 

effect  for  the  crops  of  I96O,  196I  and  I962,  since  they  were  approved  in  a 
recent  referendum,  by  78  percent  of  the  growers  voting.    This  will  mean  Govern- 
ment price  supports  in  I96I-63  when  these  crops  go  to  market. 

The  1959  crop  of  Marylajid  tobacco  is  estimated  at  33  million  pounds,  7  per 
M^\         cent  larger  than  the  previous  year's.    Carryover  on  January  1,  I96O  was  nearly 

•  list         63  million  pounds,  11  percent  less  than  a  year  earlier  suid  the  lowest  since 

1951*  Total  supply  —  the  crop  plus  carryover  —  at  96  million  pounds  is  6  per 
cent  below  a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  in  9  years. 

Domestic  use  of  Maryland  in  1958-59  vas  about  5  percent  less  than  in 
-  1957-58  but  exports  were  the  largest  in  many  years.    The  increase  in  exports 

raised  total  disappearance  above  any  year  on  record  except  in  1952-53 • 

Based  on  farmers'  intentions  as  of  March  1,  3^^000  acres  of  Maryland 
tobacco  will  be  grown  in  I96O,  the  same  as  in  1959-    According  to  recently- 
enacted  legislation  the  support  level  for  the  I96O  Maryland  crop  will  be  5O.8 
cents  per  pound,  or  the  same  as  it  would  have  been  for  the  1959  crop  if  that 
crop  had  been  grown  under  a  marketing  quota. 

In  accordance  with  the  recent  legislation,  the  196O  price  supports  for 
flue-cured,  hurley,  fire-cured,  dark  air-cured,  sun-cured,  cigar  filler  and 
binder  (types  k2-kk  and  53-55)^  Puerto  Rican  cigar  filler  (type  k6)  and  cigar 
binder  (types  51-52)  will  be  the  same  as  they  were  for  the  1959  crops.  Further 
it  provided  that  price  supports  for  the  196I  and  subsequent  crops  will  be 
determined  by  a  different  method  than  that  used  for  1959  sjid  prior  years.  For 
the  eligible  kinds  of  tobaccos,  the  1959  support  levels  will  be  adjusted  in 
accordance  with  the  change  between  the  1959  parity  index  (the  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers,  taxes  and  wage  rates)  and  the  average  of  the  parity  indexes 
for  the  3  years  just  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  support  level  is  being 
determined. 

About  95  percent  of  the  I96O  tobacco  crop  in  the  continental  United 
.  States  will  be  grown  under  acreage  allotments.    Farm  acreage  allotments  are 

unchanged  from  1959  an^  total  I96O  acreage  as  indicated  by  March  1  intentions 
of  growers  is  practically  the  same  as  that  harvested  in  1959-    Indicated  196O 
acreages  of  flue-cured,  hurley  and  Maryland  are  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Slight  increases  are  indicated  for  the  fire-cured  and  dark  air-cured  tobaccos. 
.  .^jj  Among  the  cigar  types,  intended  acreages  of  Pennsylvania  filler  (type  ^l). 

Northern  Wisconsin  binder  (type  55)  and  Georgia-Florida  wrapper  (type  62)  are 
.  3  to  5  percent  above  the  harvested  acreages  in  1959'     Ii^  "the  Connecticut 

.  Valley,  growers'  intentions  as  of  March  1  indicated  only  slightly  less  acreage 

of  shade-grown  wrapper  (type  61)  and  Havana  Seed  binder  (type  52)  than  last 
year,  but  a  drop  of  about  one-fifth  in  Broadleaf  binder  (type  pi)  acreage. 

•  .'  In  Ohio,  the  acreage  of  cigar  filler  tobacco  (types  k2-kh)  may  increase  a 

little  over  last  year. 
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The  Demand  and  Price  Situation  is 
published  monthly. 

■X-  *  -x-  •)(• 

The  next  issue  is  scheduled  for 
release  April  26,  P.  M. 
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